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ive, whence, perhaps, nicknames have in a con-
siderable degree sprung up; or it is the language
of suppressed passion, and especially of a hardly
smothered personal dislike. The first, and last
of these combine in Hamlet's case; and I have
little doubt that Farmer is right in supposing
the equivocation carried on in the expression
ftoo much i* the sun^ or son.
Ib.

Ham. Ay, madam, it is common.

Here observe Hamlet's delicacy to his mother,
and how the suppression prepares him for the
overflow in the next speech, in which his char-
acter is more developed by bringing forward
his aversion to externals, and which betrays
his habit of brooding over the world within
him, coupled with a prodigality of beautiful
words, which are the half-embodyings of
thought, and a more than thought, and have
an outness, a reality sui generis, and yet retain
their correspondence and shadowy affinity to the
images and movements within. Note also Ham-
let's silence to the long speech of the king
which follows, and his respectful, but general/
answer to his mother.

Ib.    Hamlet's first soliloquy:

0, that this too too solid flesh would melt,
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dewl etc.

This tosdium mice is a common oppression on
minds cast in the Hamlet mould, and is caused
by disproportionate mental exertion, which necess-
itates exhaustion of bodily feeling. Where there
is a just coincidence of external and internal